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CompuLsory PUPILAGE. 


This old proposal has been revived again, and, as 
a resolution supporting it is being sent to all the 
Societies and to the R.C.V.S., we may possibly 
hear much discussion of it during the next few 
months. It has often been raised before; and 
always with one result. The advantage of country 
pupilage in most cases, and the necessity for it in 
some, have been recognised; but the idea of ren- 
dering pupilage compulsory for all has been quietly 
dropped as its difficulties and drawbacks became 
apparent. The same result will probably follow 
the discussion now being set on foot. 

Everyone admits that, if a student intends to 
follow a country practice even for a time when 
qualified, he should gain some experience in it 

* before qualifying. None of our schools have ever 
been able to gel train men for some of the 
most essential departments of country practice; 
and probably none ever will be. There are other 
minor arguments for pupilage, but this is the main 
one—the argument upon which all demands for 
pupilage are based. It is a good argument as far 
as it legitimately goes—some pupilage, varying 
with the needs of the case, is distinctly advisable 
for most students. It does not justify a proposal 
to make a year’s Fs before entering college 
obligatory upon all. 

There are many objections to universal compul- 
sory pupilage—the following are only a few. It is 

that it is especially with regard to country 
practice that the need for pupilage exists. But 
many students—and the number is increasing— 
commence their studies with no intention of fol- 
lowing country practice; and the present proposal 
would compel all such men to nearly waste a year 
of their lives. Further, if universal pupilage were 
made compulsory, the fact that it is country prac- 
tice that is especially required would render it 
necessary for the R.C.V.S. to exercise some selection 
of the practioners whose certificates of pupilage 
would be accepted. Half the practioners in the 
Kingdom could show the student little or nothing 
of the kind of work that is most required. 

For the R.C.V.S. to establish a list of prac- 
tioners eligible to receive pupils is a highly ob- 
— proposal, for reasons which need not 

elaborated. It would open the door to favour- 
itism ; and favouritism, in a profession so small as 
ours, is a peculiarly dangerous thing. It would 
tend to create a class of professional trainers of 

pupils; and it is by no means certain that all such 
men would have sufficient practice to show. Some 
men, in the old days, kept more pupils than their 
practice would teach ; i might do the same. 


It must be remembered, too, that pupilage has 
not been an unmixed blessing to the profession ; and 
some of its worst evils have been in connection with 
fixed periods of pupilage before college. Some men 
really do their best to ground their pupils in veteri- 
nary knowledge, and pupilage with these is often 
invaluable. Others train a pupil to a certain 
degree of utility as dispenser, handy man, and un- 
qualified assistant, and then simply use him for 
their own benefit. 

This is most commonly seen in busy practices— 
the very a unfortunately, from which most 
could be learned if the principal would teach—and 
it has wrought untold harm. Many a young man 
has become imbued with the idea that college 
studies are mere “ theory,” and of no importance in 

ractice; and this has often resulted in professional 
ailure. 

This leads us to the objection raised to-day in a 
letter from a correspondent, that —ow pupil- 
age would help to produce unqualified assistants 
and practitioners. It would do so, especially if the 
pupilage were compulsory before college. If a man 
passes his first professional examination, he gener- 
ally passes the rest in time—most men who fail to 
qualify never pass a professional examination at all. 
Unqualified practice is one resource for such fail- 
ures, and compulsory pupilage before college would 
do a great deal to fit them for it. 

There is much more to be said against compulsory 
pupilage. The proposal has often been made, but 
has never stood the test of examination. 








ONE MONSTROSITY—TWIN CALVES. 


I am encouraged to send an account of this case 
as I am inclined to think, from my own experience 
and what I have heard of that of others, that the 
condition is rare. I also fail to find any notice of 
it in Fleming’s Obstetrics. 

I was called at midnight, on Feb. 26 last, to a 
cow that was said to have calved and was putting 
her womb down. On arriving at the farm, four 
miles away, about an hour later, I found a half- 
bred Dutch cow quite all right, with one well- 
developed calf by her side, and was shown another 
calf, ‘‘a monstrosity,” that the cow had passed 
since I was sent for. The creature was of consider- 
able size with all four legs lying close together at 
the shoulders. The abdomen open and all its 
viscera external to the body, the pelvis open, spine 
bent back at about its middle so that the pelvis 
was over the shoulders, Altogether it presented 
such a mass that it seemed almost impossible that 





the cow had given it birth practically unaided, 
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The cowman informed me that when he saw the 
inside of the calf coming he thought the cow’s 
womb was coming down, but as she made progress 
he gave a little assistance and the mass came away. 
The cow remained perfectly well in every respect. 
No doubt the fact of it being the second calf very 
much aided its expulsion. It would be interesting 
to know whether a monstrosity of this character in 
the case of twin calves is not a very unusual occur- 
rence and not easily to be accounted for. 

J. H. Bennett, M.R.C.V.S. 

Romford. 





* 
ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


SnakKE Bite in A Horse. 


Karl Wondracek, of Brejl, records (Tierdrztl. 
Zentralbl.) the following case of a three-year-old 
colt, which had been bitten by a viper. Seen some- 
where between twelve and twenty-four hours later, 
the animal showed the following symptoms. The 
eyes were fixed and staring, and there was great 
restlessness and groaning. There was a large 
swelling, warmer than the surrounding tissues, 
which extended from the shoulder to the underpart 
of the abdomen, and ran back as far as the prepuce. 
The region of the left armpit showed an area of 
tha size of the hand which was lighter in colour 
than normal, and here five injuries resembling fly- 
stings were demonstrable. The pulse was weak 
and thread-like, and its beats could not be counted. 
The rectal temperature was 100.9°F. When the 
colt stood up, he held the fore-limb markedly ab- 
ducted and flexed forwards. 

The animal was shot. It was then found that 
the lighter colouration of the arm-pit region arose 
from the fact that the hairs there had been bitten off 
echelon-wise. About fifty small spots, resembling 
flea-bites, could be found in this region. The heart 
contained coagulated blood. Under the pericardium, 
and also under the endocardium, were isolated 
hemorrhages up to the size of a lentil. 

The snake was a common viper, and the colt had 
probably been bitten through lying down upon it,— 
(Miinch. Tier. Woch.) 


Hyprocuioric Actp PoIsoNING IN THE Horse. 


Leccus, of Goch, records (Deutsche Tier Woch.) 
the following observation. Two horses were fed 
upon oats. The external aspect of the oats showed 
nothing abnormal; but, when chewed, they left a 
burning taste in the mouth. When chemically 
analysed, they showed a high content of hydro- 
chloric acid. It transpired that the oats, being 
originally of bad colour, had been washed with 
hydrochloric acid to give them the appearance of 
being of good quality, and that the acid had not 
afterwards been completely removed with water. 

Both horses showed symptoms of hydrochloric 
acid poisoning ; but the symptoms were not exactly 
alike. One animal showed a severe ulcerous stom- 
atitis; while symptoms of gastro-enteritis were the 





most prominent feature in the other case. All food 
was refused. No great feeling of thirst was present; 
but a desire to cool the altered mucous membrane 
of the mouth with water was evident. 

Warm sloppy bran was given; sodium bicar- 
bonate was plentifully strewn in the mangers and 
eagerly taken by the horses; and water was kept 
standing ready for them to “wash out their 
mouths.” Under this treatment both horses re. 
covered in four days. 

Leccus can only find two other cases of hydro. 
chloric acid poisoning recorded in our literature. 
One is reported by Gerlach, and one by Johne.— 
(Miinch. Tier Woch). 


THe TECHNIQUE OF INTRA-SPINAL ANZSTHESIA, 


Meunerat discusses (Revue Véter.) this method, 
which continues to become more appreciated by 
veterinary clinicians. His own method of carrying 
it out upon the dog and cat is as follows. He 
makes the puncture between the sixth and seventh 
lumbar vertebre, and introduces the needle, not 
upon the median line, but at the side of the spinous 
apophysis of the seventh vertebra. The dog is 
placed in the sterno-abdominal position, with the 
hinds limbs fixed together above the hocks and 
drawn forwards. The operator stands upon the left 
side of the subject, turned towards the posterior 
part of the body, and inserts the needle about one- 
fifth of an inch to the side of the spinous apophysis 
of the seventh lumbar vertebra, directing it from 
above downwards and from behind forwards. 

The needle traverses the skin, lumbar aponeu- 
rosis, muscles, interlamellar ligament, and dural 
sac, and finally pricks the nerves of the cauda 
equina, provoking an indicative reaction. The 
injection is then made. 

The author prefers to use cocaine (6 to 10 centi- 
grammes in 3c.c. to 5c.c. of boiled water for a dog 
of medium size) as the anesthetising agent. To 
obtain anterior anesthesia, it is necessary to inject 
the liquid forcibly, and to elevate the posterior part 
of the body. For the cat, 2 centigrammes of 
cocaine in le.c. of water is a sufficient dose.—(La 
Clinica Veterinaria). 


A SimpLe ProrectivE MEASURE FOR THE HANDS 
IN PURULENT OPERATIONS. 


A. Briining, of Giessen, recommends (Munch, 
Mediz. Woch.) a safeguard for the hands when 
operating upon purulent areas. This simply con- 
sists in previously well rubbing over the hands with 
boric vaseline. Briining says that the layer of 
boric vaseline thus deposited upon the hands holds 
back all germs, and hinders their penetration into un- 
evennesses of the skin. Experiments have shown 
that, when the hands have been thus protected, the 
germs can be easily and quickly removed after the 
operation by simply washing with hot water and 
soap, without the use of brushes.—(Munch. Tier. 


Woch.) 
W. B.C. 
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THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
By Q2sTor. 


In the report of the meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society of March 4th last which appeared 
in your last issue, Professor Macqueen appears to 
have logically summed up the arguments in favour 
of a better treatment of veterinary surgeons by the 
War Office, and the thanks of the profession should 
be accorded to him for the services he has rendered 
to it. After the manner in which he has so ably 
exposed the attitude veterinary surgeons should 
adopt, the War Office should condescend to improve 
the terms upon which it would engage them for 
duties under its authority. 

If the Army really require more veterinary 

surgeons let the Army offer better terms to eligible 
candidates. It does not seem equitable to offer an 
experienced man, who has something to sacrifice, no 
better advantages in rank and pay than to the 
young ‘veterinary surgeon who has neither had 
experience nor has anything to risk in the shape of 
practice or home ties. No doubt to the latter the 
rank and pay now given are adequate for the 
services he is likely to render to his country; but 
.are they sufficient for the services that would be 
given by a practitioner who has acquired his know- 
ledge and skill in the hard field of experience, and 
would have to chance his practice and at the same 
time to pay rent, rates and taxes, and perhaps to 
keep and educate a family ? 

Would it not be equitable to grant those members 
of the profession who have been in practice from 
five to ten years the pay of a Captain ; from ten to 
fifteen years that of a Major, and from fifteen years 
upwards that of a Lieutenant-Colonel ? ; 

It would repay the State by employing experi- 


enced men to prevent disease in horses. Of course, | = 


men to hold these positions would have to be 
selected. They would have more control over the 
younger men, who generally look up to those more 
experienced than themselves for guidance. 

f the Army were to adopt this attitude towards 
the profession, it would get a superior class of man 
to control or prevent disease, and thus in the end 
the higher paid officials would justify their appoint- 
ment by saving the Army and hence the country 
some hundreds of thousands sterling in horses, 
which must get scarcer and in consequence dearer 
as time goes on. At any rate, it would prevent a 
repetition of the gross wastage that took place 
during the Boer War. 

If the Army desire men of experience it must pay 
the price. If it requires quantity rather than 

wality it will only get that for which it pays. 

ality always fetches its price, and is, in the long 
tun, the cheaper. The pay would only be for a 
short time and not permanent. 

The Government in time of tranquillity can afford 
to pay some of its officials from £1000 to £5000 and 
even to £10,000 per annum, and furthermore some 
of its advisers can coup as much as £60,000 in a 
short period. It can then afford to pay an adequate 
salary to urgency veterinary officials for the Army. 





There is another grievance that requires to be 
ventilated, and that is the question of promotion of 
the regular officers of the Army Veterinary Corps. 

The grievance consists in the fact that many of 
them have to do the work of the rank above them 
without obtaining that rank or the pay attached to 
it. Others complain that they have to do the work 
of two and even two-and-a-half officers in the same 
space of time. There are many captains and 
majors now doing the work of majors and colonels 
respectively without a penny extra pay above their 
ordinary pay. They think that when rewards in 
the shape of higher pay and promotion are to be 
obtained, the Army Veterinary Corps should receive 
its share. Other administrative branches, ¢.v., 
R.A.M.C. and A.S.C., have so far benefited largely 
in this way, especially the latter. So far there has 
not been a single war promotion in the A.V.C. It 
is said that of students who qualified last Christ- 
mas as M.R.C.V.S., some joined the A.S.C. and 
have since been promoted to captains! How can 
they be expected to be loyal to their branch of the 
service (viz., the A.V.C.) when so much higher 
advantages are offered in other branches ? 

Everybody knows that the Army Veterinary Ser- 
vice has been highly praised for its efficiency, both 
in official dispatches and in the lay press. Surely its 
officers are entitled to some material reward ! 

As the members of the Army Veterinary Corps 
are not at liberty to raise the question themselves 
the matter should be taken up by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons as the representative of the 
whole profession. It approached the War Office 
on an allied grievance of the Army Veterinary 
Corps during the Boer War, and was successful 
in improving the conditions of the officers of this 
Corps. It is now its duty again to be active in a 
similar direction. 


. THE GRIEVANCE OF THE A.V.C. (T.F.). 
sir, 

I herewith enclose copy of proceedings in the House of 
Commons which plainly puts forward the grievances of 
officers of the AVC. (TF). 1 feel sure that those who 
unfortunately offered their services through the T.F. 
instead of accepting temporary commissions will heartily 
endorse the sentiments expressed. 

It was recently stated in the Press that Mr. Tennant 
had informed Sir R. Kinloch Cooke that add officers in 
the R.A.M.C. were to be given the rank of Captain. I 
know that a M.P. has recently stated that if the veter- 
inary profession would petition the Authorities that 
probably the same concession would be granted to 
officers in the A.V.C.—or at any rate to those of expe- 
rience, say those qualified for ten years. Perhaps the 
Council will act in this matter.—Yours, etc., 

SYMPATHISER. 

On Monday, March 15, 

Mr. Water Gurnness : Last week the attention of 
the House was drawn to the preference which, in some 
cases, was given to non-professional soldiers over those 
who have given the work of their life to making them- 
selves proficient in their profession. I want for a 
moment to-night to draw the attention of the House to 
an analogous case—the preference which is given in 
some cases to officers and men serving in the new forma- 
tion over men who joined the Territorial Army in time 
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of . Apart from the question of justice, I think 
it is very important that the War Office should avoid 
iving the impression to men in the Territorial Army 
that use they joined in time of peace, and did what 
they could to render themselves efficient, they are to be 
pene in time of war in promotion and in pay. Un- 
ortunately, it is inevitable that men in the Territorials 
who volunteered for foreign service should suffer in 
respect of promotion. That is inevitable because the 
Territorial Force is now divided into two classes, those 
who volunteer for foreign service and those who do not. 
Thousands of men by signing the form which under- 
takes an obligation for foreign service have put back 
their own promotion. They have seen men who would 
not accept this obligation, who were junior to them in 
the Territorial Force before the war, going to the Reserve 
and being given very rapid promotion. Nobody 
mbles at that : one recognises it is inevitable. But, 

in view of this inevitable hardship on the Territorial, I 
do think the War Office ought to go out of their way to 
avoid discriminating between men who are joining the 
New Armies and men who already find themselves in 
the Territorial Force. At the present time there are 
many cases in which the Territorial suffers as compared 
with the member of the New Army, not only as regards 
promotion but also as regards pay. Of course, the case 
which I want to make to-night really applies to the man 
whose services are on all fours with the man who joins 
the New Army. I am not talking of the man who does 


not accept the obligation of foreign service, but the | ag 


Territorial who since the new Army Order is liable to 
foreign service in the same way as a man who joins 
Kitchener’s Army, and I claim he ought to have the 
same treatment. 

I will only take one case, that of doctors. Doctors in 
the Territorial Force in many cases have come out at 
disastrous results to their professional positions and 
prospects. In many cases they only had two days’ 
notice. At that time it was pt Alem Pe impossible to 
find a locwm tenens. Cases have been brought to my 
notice where men came away from practices which they 
had built up for themselves by years of painstaking 
attention, and they had to leave those practices without 
anyone to look after them for six or eight weeks. 
These men, who have probably reached comfortable 
positions financially, suddenly found their income 
reduced te 14s. a day. That income was, no doubt, 
reasonable enough for the annual training, but they feel 
that it is most = that, while they are receiving 14s. 
a day, doctors who are now joining the New Armies 
with the same rank of lieutenant are receiving 21s. a day 
and allowances in addition. You are giving the best 
pay to those who have made the least sacrifices. 
tn many cases, doctors who join the New Armies are 
only just qualified. I am informed that the examining 

y of medicine and surgery who, in past times were 
passing only 55 per cent. of the candidates are now pass- 
ing 90 per cent., and a very large proportion of these 
newly-qualified doctors are joining the New Armies. 
Even in the case of men who have given up practices, 
their sacrifices have been considerably less than the 
Territorials, because those men have in many cases taken 
four or five months to arrange about a locwm tenens and 
put their affairs in order. It is probably necessary to 
make some distinction. I do not say it is possible or 
reasonable that you should pay the Regular Royal Army 
Medical Corps officer in the same way that you pay the 
officer in the same class in the New Army ; but T think 
you have drawn your line in the wrong place. You 
ought to have drawn . not between one class of casual 
medical officer who will come back to civilian employ- 
ment and another, but between the permanent Army 
doctor and the temporary one. 

Pay which is suitable enough for a permanent Army 
doctor is quite insufficient for a man who is much older, 





and probably has got a family to keep, and who has 


‘made a very large sacrifice of his civilian practice. The 


permanent Army doctor has got a pension assured to 
him at the end of his period of service, but, of course, 
there is no pension offered to the Territorial whe throws 
up his practice. The Army doctor is younger and he 
probably has not got a wife and family to keep on 14s, a 
day, the pay of an Army Medical Corps subaltern, 
When your temporary doctor returns to civil life he 
finds his practice is gone and he will probably have to 
work right up again from the beginning. I know what 
the War Office answer is. It is that these Territorial] 
medical officers contracted during peace time on certain 
terms, and it is only reasonable that they should carry 
out their bond ; that the War Office has to go out in the 
open market and buy men for what their services will 
fetch. That is not a fair answer. 

It is not true that the Territorial medical officer is 
carrying out the contract which he undertook in time of 
peace. It is not so in two respects. First of all, in time 
of peace he only made himself liable for service at home. 
The vast majority of Territorial medical officers, the 
only ones for whom I am pleading, have accepted the 
obligation to serve abroad. Again, these men joined in 
a particular unit. They were particularly given to 
understand that, though they were members of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Territorial Force), they 
would be definitely attached throughout the whole 
period of their service to a selected unit. A few weeks 
© they received a circular that it was impossible, in 
view of the dearth of officers, to retain that system which 
had been maintained in the Territorial Force prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities, so that in two respects these 
doctors for whom I am pleading are in an absolutely 
different position from that which was contemplated 
when they joined the Territorial Force. 

It is quite true they joined at a Beg pay, but 
they trusted to the — of the War Office, and they 
felt sure that if the War Office felt that they were 
receiving less than a reasonable rate of pay, and found it 
necessary to pay more to other men with less qualifica- 
tions, they would be allowed to share the same advantage. 
I think that this action of the War Office in giving 10s. 
a day more to the man who comes forward and joins now 
than they are giving to the man who bore the heat and 
burden of the day, 1s encouraging the wrong spirit. You 
want to ores: to patriotism, and do not want a man to 
wait and le for better terms, and if you go on with 
this system I am afraid, instead of helping recruiting, 
you will put it back very much, and you will probably 
cause a ring among certain classes of labour needed for 
the New Army, artisans and mechanics, and you will find 
it impossible to get men at reasonable rates at all. 

On the particular case of doctors, I should like to say 
that I hold in the greatest honour every doctor whenever 
he joins. I recognise that they are all doing their work, 
not only with efficiency, but with heroism ; but I ask in 
the case of the men who joined in time of peace you 
should avoid raising a burning sense of injustice. The 
case of veterinary officers is almost on all fours, and so 
is the case of the shoeing-smiths and the men called 
away from the smithies. Many of these men are master 
smiths who could not arrange for their businesses to be 
carried on in their absence, and they are getting a very 
much smaller rate of pay than the men now being taken 
for the New Army. It is just the same with the motor 
drivers. The Territorial motor drivers get 1s. 2d. a day, 
while the motor drivers in the New Army receive 6s. a 
day. There are many other classes such as cooks and 

dlers, the details of whose pay I need not go into. 
The fact may not be realised by the War Office that the 
Territorial now sees that, although he made a greater 
sacrifice and came out at a time of national emergency. 
he is worse off than the man who waited and hagaled 
about terms. I would ask that all men who have taken 
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up soldiering as a temporary measure in response to their 
country’s need should be treated alike, and you should 
not treat the Territorials, who joined before or at the 
outbreak of hostilities, in a way which penalises them 
as com with the men who have joined for the War. 

Mr. Newpecate: The complaint I wish to bring 
before the House is in regard to the veterinary surgeons 
in the Territorial regiments, and it is very much the 
same complaint as that which has been raised by my 
hon. friend. To my knowledge there are many men who 
have left practices worth from £600 to £800 a year, 
from patriotic motives, in order to do something towards 
bringing this War to an end and making themselves 
useful. Some of these veterinary surgeons are well- 
known in the towns and districts of England, and they 
have joined the Territorial Force. At the present 
moment, no doubt because veterinary surgeons are so 
much wanted in the Army—I know from my own know- 

how much they are wanted—oflicers who now join 
take temporary commissions get the following 
advantages over veterinary surgeons who joined the 
Territorial regiments at the beginning of the war. In 
the first place, they get a grant of uniform; in the 
second place, they get a bonus of sixty days’ pay for 
each twelve months’ service ; and, thirdly, they get a 
uity of sixty days’ pay also when they sign on. It 
is very galling to skilled veterinary surgeons who have 
been for many years practising their business to find 
that young men who have only just passed through 
their examination can join the army and can get much 
better terms than they get. I think it is a great mis- 
take that any sense of injustice should be left in the 
minds of ewe veterinary surgeons. They are an 
extremely well-known class of people. 

In the country town the veterinary surgeon probably 
knows everybody in the place; he is the hail-fellow- 
well-met with the farmer class, and he is probably one 
of the very best known people in the district, and that 
these men who, for patriotic motives, have joined the 
Territorial Force as veterinary surgeons, should feel 
that they are not being properly treated does not add 

ige tothe Army. The veterinary surgeons of this 
ecuntry are far too good fellows to make any unneces- 

disturbance, more especially if they thought their 
action would do anything to injure in the slightest 
manner our Army at the present time. But there isa 
burning sense of injustice amongst them at the present 
time. s have in my hands a letter from a veterinary 
surgeon I know very wel¥, and I can answer that what 
he writes is absolutely true. I do ask, therefore, that 
the Government should put the veterinary surgeons 
who join for the war, and who are willing to go out on 
active service. whether if have joined the Territorial 
Force or Lord Kitchener’s New Army, on the same terms, 
and let them have the same benetits. I ask the Govern- 
ment to remember that many of these men have thrown 
up good practices, and in some cases, have put someone 
to look alter their practices, while some see their busi- 
ness going to the winds because they are doing the right 
thing and, from patriotic motives, have volunteered 
their services to do the best they can. 

Sir Jonn Spear: I should not have intervened in 
this debate were it not that I feel very strongly that the 
Government are, inadvertently no doubt, but still with 
very serious consequences in my opinion, treating the 
Territorials very differently from what they treat the 
men who join the Army to-day. Territorials recognise 
the importance of the country preparing to meet emerg- 
encies, and Iam bound to say that I think the esta- 
blishment of the Territorials have proved a very con- 
siderable success. Men have given a great deal of time 
and been put to expense to quality to defend their 
country, and it is rather hard, after they have made 
these sacrifices, that they should be paid so much less 
than is the case with the men who join the Army to-day. 





I mention veterinary surgeons—a point that has been 
dealt with so ably by my hon. friend—but I wish also 
te mention the case of the motor dispatch riders in the 
Territorials, who have rendered great service. I know 
that in Devonshire we have had men who have become 
greatly experienced in motor dispatch riding. These 
men are receiving 1s. 2d. a day, with twopence towards 
their outfit, whereas if they had postponed joining and 
had joined Lord Kitchener’s Army at the last moment 
they would be getting 5s. a day for doing precisely the 
same work. 

There are many men in the Devon regiment who have 
volunteered to go abroad, and they are receiving 1s. 2d. 
a day, with an allowance of 2d. for repair of kit, whereas 
the men who joined the Engineers have 3s.a day, and 
that is not too much, while those who joined Lord 
Kitchener’s Army have 5s.a day. I think this inequality 
is most unjust, and it is a deterrent to patriotic men 
devoting their time to the service of their country in 
times of peace in order to qualify to defend their 
country. os to the right hon. gentleman to do 
something to make the remuneration of motor dispatch 
riders a little more equal than it is at present. It seems 
monstrous that men who have devoted some years to 
the learning of their profession should have to be con- 
tent with 1s. 2d. a day, whereas the men who are joining 
now are getting 5s.a day. More than that, I think the 
Government are responsible for misleading these men 
in some direction. In the Territorial drill halls there 
were indications put up to men to join as dispatch 
riders at 5s. aday. I know that some of these men 
joined with the anticipation that they would ultimately 

ave 5s. a day, and they are now very much disap- 
pointed to find that they have only 1s.2d. I thinka 
slight increase has been made to about 1s. 4d., but that 
is most inadequate remuneration, because some of these 
men are farmers who have left their farms at consider- 
able pecuniary less, and merely te have this pittance 
necessitates their sending home for money to maintain 
themselves while in the service of their country as dis- 

tech riders. We recognise the importance of economy 
in this enormous expenditure of the war, but this cheese- 
paring must be a deterrent, and I hope this question of 
the remuneration of veterinary surgeons and motor dis- 
patch riders in the Territorial Force will receive some 
attention at the hands of the right hon. gentleman. 








CiviL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION RKEpoRT, 1913-1914. 


Mr. F. Ware, M.R.C.V.S., I.C.V.D., was Superintendent, 
and held charge during the year, of which period he 
spent 151 days on tour, travelled 9055 miles by rail and 
600 miles by road. ‘The Presidency is roughly 1000 
miles from north to south, and its breadth varies from 
less than 70 miles to 300, with a very irregular outline 
on the landward boundary. This disposition does not 
facilitate the work of a superintendent. In addition to 
the work of inspection Mr. Ware served as an examiner 
at the Madras Veterinary College and at the Agricultural 
College examinations. 

“V. P. Subrahmanya Mudaliyar Avargal continued to 
hold the office of Deputy Superintendent during the 

ear except for three weeks when he was on privilege 
eave during which time no substitute was appointed. 
He spent 186 days out of head-quarters, covered 9445 
miles by rail and 1062 miles by road, inspected hospitals 
and dispensaries, and the touring Veterinary Assistants 
not inspected by the Superintendent. The Cattle Quar- 
antine depot, Tuticorin, and the Rinderpest Mobile 
corps were each inspected thrice by him. 
e also attended cattle fairs and shows at Tiruvanna- 
malai, Kazhugumalai, Ongole, Tiruppur and Madura. 
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He inspected two stallions twice and the third once. 
and also five Government bulls.” 


Under the heading of contagious diseases there is a 
decline in the number of deaths reported from anthrax. 
This, Mr. Ware considers, “may be due to the effort 
which was made in the previous year to obtain better 
registration by village officers, for it is noticeable 
that hemorrhagic septicemia, the disease with which 
anthrax is commonly confounded, this year shows a cor- 
responding increase. 

he number of deaths from unclassified contagious 
diseases shows a considerable drop, and this again may 
be due to village officers making more attempt to 
classify diseases correctly. Two hundred and forty- 
seven specimens were submitted by the subordinate 
staff for microscopical examination.” 

“Rinderpest showed an increase of 2759 deaths over 
the figures of the previous year. In one district, 
Kurnool, over 3000 deaths are reported from the disease 
and 13,369 inoculations were performed against it. 

A marked increase in the number of tumours sub- 
mitted this year by the subordinate staff is noticeable, 
but the figures are not nearly as large yet as they ought 
to be. Of the 14 which were classed as neoplasms, 2.e., 
not granulation or inflammatory tissue, ten were malig- 
nant and four benign. ; 

The total number of cases treated on tour by Inspectors 
and touring assistants was 12,264 as against 8868 last 
year, while the number of castrations performed by the 
same agency rose from 1496 to 4436. 

In addition 461 castrations were performed at hospitals 
and 88 by the salutry, making a total of 4985. 

During the year three additional touring assistants 
were posted in order to bring the agency tracts more 
within the reach of veterinary aid and also, on the 
suggestion of the Collector of Vizagapatam, to ensure 
regular inspection of the Government elephants which 
are used in those districts. 

Even after making allowances for the three additional 
hands, the number of cases treated on tour shows a con- 
siderable increase, but it will never become what it 
might be, or what it is in other provinces, per assistant, 
until the touring men of this province are given smaller 
charges, which will allow them to become acquainted 
with the ryots and gain their confidence. 

Again it has to be reported that no new hospitals or 
dispensaries were opened during the year under review. 

xcluding the figures for the Madras Veterinary 
College hospital the total number of cases treated rose 
from 18,630 the previous year, to 22,206 in 1913-1914.” 


Particulars are given as to the work at the quarantine 
station, of breeding operations, and of the subordinate 
staff, which consisted at the end of the year of 7 
Inspectors and 71 assistants. 

roughout, the report presents, in common with 
other reports by the I.C.V.D., the charge of large dis- 
tricts, the opportunity for large increase of work profit- 
able to the community, the lack of native assistants, and 
the impossibility of producing the best results with an 
insufficient stalf, Mr. Ware concludes his letter as 
follows :— 

“The year under report was noteworthy for one great 
advance. Owing to the extremely slow rate of increase 
of permanent hospitals in the Presidency, Government 
sanctioned a scheme for opening in places where they 
are required “minor” dispensaries, 7c. dispensaries 
located in a hired building, without waiting for any of 
the usual accessory structures to be built. The demand 
from local bodies for these institutions already exceeds 
the supply of assistants available for them, and it is 
hoped that several will be opened during the current 


year. 
. Another important subject on which correspondence 
took place during the year was the question of meat 





inspection at municipal slaughter-houses Ly qualified 
veterinary graduates. Owing to the comparatively 
small number of such men available in this Presidency 
no attempt appears to bave been made up to the present 
to employ those that do exist in this capacity. How- 
ever, on the receipt of references on the question of 
tuberculosis and the prevalence of the Onchocerca Gib- 
sonii in cattle, both of which conditions are most com- 
monly observed in the slaughter-house, the opportunity 
was taken of asking the municipal councils of those 
towns, in which a permanent veterinary assistant igs 
stationed, if they would employ that officer as their meat 
inspector instead of the sanitary inspector. By this 
arrangement the municipality would benefit by having 
its meat inspected by the man most qualified to do so, 
and a great deal of important information, especially 
regarding tuberculosis which is occupying so much of 
the attention of the medical profession in this country 
at the present time, should be obtained for the benefit 
of the general public. It is to be regretted that only 
Coimbatore, Tiruvannamalai, Tuticorin, Vizagapatam, 
Berhampur, Rajahmundry and Vizianagram municipal- 
ities of those addressed have so far seen their way to 
fall in with the suggestion. 

During the year two leaflets, one in colloboration with 
the Director of Agriculture, on the ill-effects of com- 
munal grazing, and another on castration, were prepared 
and distributed throughout the Presidency. Collectors 
being almest unanimous in thinking that the distribu- 
tion of leaflets on veterinary subjects amongst the vil- 
lagers would do good, others will be prepared and dis- 
tributed as time permits. 

Advantage was taken of a visit from Mr. Howlett, 
the Imperial Pathological Entomologist, to enquire into 
the cause of so-called “warbles” in sheep and goat 
skins, and the parasite which causes the damage in 
those animals was found to be a tick and not a fly. 

Notice having been received that a post-graduate 
course in Pathology and Bacteriology would be held at 
the Bombay Veterinary College during February and 
March, Inspectors K. Kylasamier and R. Narasinga Rao 
were deputed to undergo the course with the sanction 
of the Government. Post-graduate training for in- 
spectors is most necessary, and at present ne facilities 
exist at the Madras College for obtaining it. 

The work of the department and the number of the 
staff employed continues to grow and there is evidence 
to show that the demand for veterinary aid in this 
Presidency will necessitate a larger number of graduates 
being taken on each year in the future than in the past, 
but nothing has yet been done to provide for increased 
superintendence. The services of the present Deput; 
Superintendent have been extended by one year, whia 
expires on 13th August, 1915, and the dearth of candi- 
dates for these posts still exists. It appears to be 
absolutely essential, therefore, that steps should be 
taken at once te procure the services of at least one 
more Superintendent, for otherwise the routine inspec- 
tion work, with which at the present time and with the 
help of a Deput Superintendent it is only just possible 
to cope, will suffer. 

Apart from routine work there are many interestin 
problems which might be elucidated if the Imperial 
staff were commensurate with the size of the province. 
For instance, why do so many cases of epithelioma of 
the eye in cattle occur in the same village or tract ; .is 
the disease which affects sheep in large numbers in the 
southern districts rinderpest or something else; why 
are so many calves bern around Berhampur with imper- 
forate anus; and why does surra, although a few au- 
thentic cases occur every year, not tend to become 
epidemic in Madras? These are only a few of the 
questions which occur to one when employed on a tour 
of inspection and can only be looked into cursorily. 
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The shortage of Veterinary Students. 


Commenting on Principal Bradley’s statement, which 
we reprinted last week, 7’he Scottish Farmer says :— 


i meving regard to the increasing number of duties 
which, under advanced hygienic legislation, veterinary 
surgeons are called on to discharge, there is something 
very disquieting in the figures given by Dr. Bradley. 
Everyone, of course, recognises that the present is an in- 
opportune moment at which to make an appeal for an 
increase in the number of entrants. 

The veterinary profession offers opportunities of dis- 
tinction to well-educated young men equal to any to be 
found in other walks of learning. The efforts to level up 
the standard of merit by making the entrance examina- 
tion equal to that for the medical profession was bound 
in the first instance to reduce the number of students. 
There is no room on the benches of colleges now for the 
type of men who formed the rank and file of the pro- 
fession during the past century. That class of veteri- 
narian had his good pete and did excellent service, but 
he would not have n of much use for the perform- 
ance of such duties as are now devolving on veteri- 
narians. When the Local Government Board begins to 

t into force the provisions of the Milk and Dairies 
Act, the shortage in numbers of qualified veterinarians 
will be keenly felt. One of the first things to remedy 
the shortage will be its discovery. The equipment of 
officers for carrying out the provisions of the Act cannot 
‘be completed until there is a full supply of —— men 
to administer it, and between the demand for such and 
the extended employment of veterinary surgeons in 
treatment of diseases other than those affecting horses, 
there is an inviting outlook for eligible, well-educated 
young men in this profession. e benches of the 
colleges will fill up in good time, and Principal Bradley’s 
own new buildings in Edinburgh will not lack for 
students.” 


Anthrax Case in Glasgow. 


At the Eastern Police Court, Glasgow, James Scott, 
farmer, Cleddans Farm, Duntocher, Dumbartonshire, 
admitted a charge of forwarding to Moore Street Market 
the carcase of a bull which had died on his farm, and 
which, on examination, was found to have suffered 
from anthrax. Respondent explained that the offence 
had been committed in ignorance of the fact that there 
was any disease in the animal, which had died suddenly. 
Mr. J. J. McIntyre, Procurator-Fiscal, stated that the 
Principal of the Veterinary College reported that no 
other cases had risen which could be attributed to this 
carcase as a source of infection. In the circumstances 
Police-Judge Young imposed a modified cane 4 #. 


Antiformin Solution. 


Antiformin is a strongly alkaline solution of sodium 

cite. In each 100 mils. it contains approxim- 
= fegpen hypochlorite equivalent to 5.68 grammes 

ble chlorine, sodium hydroxide 7.8 grammes, and 
sodium carbonate 0.32 gramme. 

Antiformin is the subject of an American patent, and 
according to the specification chlorinated lime is dis- 
solved in water at the temperature of 35°C. (95°F). To 
this a solution of sodium carbonate is added. After 
stand ony ew supernatant liquid is decanted, and to this 
sodium hydroxide is added. It is a yellowish clear 
—_ having the characteristic odour of hypochlorites. 
authorities state that it consists essentially of 
equal parts of Javelle water and 15 per cent. solution of 
sodium hydroxide.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Preservation of Museum Specimens. 


The Keiserling method gives the best results because 
the tissues retain their normal colour. 

This method consists of three steps as follows :— 

1. Place in the following solution and leave from one 
to seven days, depending upon the size of the specimen: 

ormalin 200 ce. 
Potassium acetate 30 grammes. 
Potassium nitrate 15 grammes, 
Water 1000 ce. 

2. Pass the specimen through each of the following 
solutions, being in each for twenty-four hours. This 
should restore the normal colour. 

40 % Alcohol. 80% Alcohol. 
y 4 ” 95 he ” 
3. Place in the following solution permanently : 

Glycerine 4 ce. 

Potassium acetate 4 grammes. 

Water 40 ce. 
Mix. 

From Animal Parasites and Parasitic Diseases, by 


B. F. Kaupp. 


Personal. 


Mr. R. P. Hotmes, M.R.c.v.s., has obtained the Dip- 
loma in Veterinary State Medicine of the University of 
Manchester. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Extract from London Gazette, 
Wak Orrice, WHITEHALL, Mar. 27. 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 
Lieut. E. Morgan resigns his commn. Dated Mar. 27. 


r OBITUARY 


R. J. HItts, m.R.c.v.s., Leamington. 
Graduated, Lond: August, 1903. 


An inquest was held at the Shire-hall, Brecon, on 
Friday, March 26 (before Mr. Jones-Williams, deputy- 
coroner) respecting the death of Mr. Rupert J. Hills, 32 
years of age, a veterinary surgeon, of Hay, who died at 
the Brecon Infirmary the previous day as the result of 
a motor cycle accident. 

Evidence was given by Mr. J.C. A. Williams- Vaughan, 
who said he met the deceased on his motor-zycle close 
to Hay on Wednesday evening, having had engine 
trouble. After witness had taken deceased to Hay to 
get articles, deceased effected repairs and started off on 
the cycle in front of witness. Soon witness noticed 
deceased swerving and colliding with a telephone post 
on the side of the road, with the result that he was 
thrown off his machine. He was picked up by witness 
unconscious, and was conveyed to the Brecon Infirmary, 
where he died without regaining consciousness. 

The jury returned a verdict of Accidental death, 
and passed a rider declaring that the position of the 
telephone post was dangerous to the public, and asking 
that it should be removed further from the road.— 
Western Mail. 


WILLIAM STEWART, M.R.C.V.S., Antrim. 
Graduated. Edin: May, 1893. 


Mr. Stewart died on Nov. 21st, 1914. Aged 42. 


QUERIPEL.—On the 29th March, at 67 St. George’s 
Square, S.W., from pneumonia, Mary, the beloved wife 





of Colonel A. E. Queripel, A.V.S. 
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t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 has been suspended as from 6th August, 1914. 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, March 30, 1915 


+t Counties affected, animals attacked : 
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Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, March 29, 1915 
to Infecti 


Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed 








PRACTICE AND COMPULSORY PUPILAGE. 


Sir, 

It is difficult to understand the logic of some of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
reported in your last issue. One gentleman makes the 
startling assertion that until we get compulsory pupilage we 
shall never knock out the anqualified assistant. I fancy 
that until we get men to make some sacrifices, and until we 
get more cheap jacks in our own profession—which Heaven 
forbid !—we shall never be without him. 

Surely it is logical to assume that if we get universal 
compulsory pupilage we shall soon have a better supply of 
those exceedingly practical (!) unqualified men to choose 
from, and more chance (for monetary considerations will 
always rule) of their increased employment. All the 
compulsory pupils will not qualify, and many of them will 
have been initiated into the sublime mysteries of the caustic 
clam and the ubiquitous blister, and will go on their way as 
fully fledged quacks. A certain number will qualify and 
make good practitioners, just as they do now. 

Even though a scarcity of qualified men to act as assist- 
ants exists now, that is no reason why, in many cases, un- 
qualified men should be employed. Two blacks don’t make 
a white. The man who does employ them is no friend to 
the best interests of the profession. 

There is the question also whether the compulsory pupil 
is always going to receive enlightening instruction or 
whether he is just going to be made a convenient ‘‘ work 
shifter.’’ In this case the strong demand and the reasons 
for it don’t argue much in favour of the interests of know- 
ledge. It looks more as if the surgery was getting dusty 
and the dispensing behind-hand. 

A foune man determined to get on in his profession will 
see the necessity of being a pupil without being compelled to 
act in that capacity. At least, if he doesn’t, the compulsion 





won’tdo him much good, and won’t tend to make him any 
the better practitioner. The veterinary surgeon at a normal 
time who desires a pupil, and who treats and instructs him 
as he should, need hardly ever be without one. 

One sometimes wonders whether with a regeneration of 
business methods and more energy and acumen on the 
part of the principal, many practices now apparently short- 
handed could not be run fairly well without assistance. It 
ought not to be forgotten that prescriptions can be made 
up by wholesale druggists, and much of the time occupied 
in surgery work econemised or almost wholly curtailed, 
and graduated bottles enable quick dispensing to be done. 
It is a very big practice indeed that one man in good health 
cannot run, especially if he has fixed times for being at 
home, and plans out his work on business lines. Many 
men turn over a practice running well into four figures and 
superintend one or two forges without any help beyond 
that of a clerk and a groom, but these men are good 
business men, who know how to hustle. There is some- 
thing wrong about the business methods of a man who needs 
three or four pupils running about his show in order te get 
through his work. 

Wherever there is @ reasonable supply of qualified men 
(and there are but few places in the United Kingdom with- 
out such) it ought to be possible to tackle all the work that 
comes to the veterinary net. What matter if the weaker 
professional brother does happen to get a bit more work— 
he has a right to live as well as the big pot with the swanky 
motor car. 

We must all regret that agriculturists do not supply more 
of the raw material from which veterinary surgeons spring, 
but I am afraid that the prominent traits in their nature 
somewhat resemble some of ours, and that they want to 
indulge in the impossible feat of eating their cake and 
keeping it at the same time.—Yours truly, 

AGrostIs, 
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THE VETERINARY BOARD OF VICTORIA. 


A copy of the Report of the Board for 1914 is to 
hand. The first object of the Board’s existence is 
Registration, and the report shows incidentally some of 
the differences between the methods in Britain and in 
the Commonwealth, with its wider territory and more 
loosely constituted community. Some of their diffi- 
culties are so similar to our own that we have repro- 
duced the report almost in full. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1914. 


President : W. T. Kendall, p.v.sc., M.R.C.v s. 

Members: Prof. H. A. Woodruff, M.R.c.v.s., L.R.C.P., 
W. Beckwith, r.v.s.; H. G. J. Runting, c M.v.c.; W.A.N. 
Robertson, B.v.sc. ; A. C. Wilson, G.m.v.c.; C. N. Meyers, 
B.V.SC. 

Treasurer : W. A. N. Robertson, B.v.sc. 

Registrar : C. N. Meyers, B.v.sc. 

Office : Department of Agriculture, Treasury Build- 
ings, Melbourne. 

At the January meeting of the board, the resignation, 
owing to pressure of official duties, of Mr. J.C. Hatton, 
from the position of Registrar was received, and on the 
motion of Mr. Beckwith, seconded by Mr. A. C. Wilson, 
was accepted with regret. 

The board cannot but speek in the highest terms of 
the services rendered by Mr. Hatton during his term of 
office, and the veterinary profession as a whole should 
. be extremely grateful to him, who, not a member of the 
profession, and without the promise of any fee or reward, 
80 earnestly and conscientiously carried the board over 
a very trying period in its pS 

Mr. C. Norman Meyers was offered and accepted the 
position of Veterinary Registrar. 

Since its inception the board has met upon the third 
Thursday in every month, but at the ordinary meeting 
held on June 18th, Professor H. A. Woodruff moved the 
following resolution :— 

“That Regulation No. 12 of The Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act, 1890, be altered to omit the words ‘ once a 
month,’ and substitute therefor the words, ‘once in 
every three months,’ and that this be submitted to 
His Excellency the Governor in Council for approval.” 
This was carried unanimously, and duly received the 

approval of His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

e ordinary meetings in the latter part of the year 

were held at three months’ intervals, in accordance with 


this So. ‘ 
The fo pant getienes having applied for registra- 


tion, paid the usual fees and presented their qualifications, 
were, after consideration, duly registered :—Dr. J. C. 
Lewis, D.v.se. ; Mr. C. G. Dickinson, B.v.sc. ; Mr. J. M. 
Davidson, B.v.sc. ; Mr. H. R. Seddon, B.v.se. ; Mr. C. T. 
McKenna, B.v.sc.; Mr. William Henry Finney, L.v.sc. : 
Mr. Ralph Bodkin Kelley, t.v.sc. 

One additional application for registration was re- 
ceived, but after a searching and careful consideration 
was q 
_The board strongly recommend new graduates receg- 
nised by its regulations to immediately register, for with- 
out such registration they can neither make a charge nor 
receive fees by law. 

It is — that in the past there has been a 
tendency of members of the profession to put off register- 
ing as long as possible, but they should remember that 
the only source of income that the board have to carry 
on the provisions of the Veterinary Surgeons Act is 

the fees that are received. The Government of 
Victoria does not make us any One sees, there- 
fore, that it is desirable that the members of the pro- 
fession, for their own benefit and that of the naliiie 


nt. 





should help the board in its functions as much 
possible, 


_ The members of the board would appreciate a greater 
interest on the part of practitioners in the administra- 
tion of the Act. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR ILLEGALLY PRACTISING. 


The board have received a number of complaints from 
practitioners and others, but although cases are pending 
we have no conviction to report on during this year. 

The board is put to great expense in the prosecuting 
and collecting of evidence in these cases, and also 
authentic information is often hard to procure, so that 
prosecutions can only be ordered where the evidence, as 
collected, gives every chance of a successful issue. 

In some instances it is possible that practitioners have 
felt aggrieved when certain men whom they have 
reported have not been prosecuted, but they can be 
assured that each case has been inquired into on its 
merits, and the matter then placed before our solicitor 
for final judgment. If his report be against the possi- 
bility of obtaining a conviction, it is obvious that the 
board would be unwise in risking its slender resources 
in failure. 

The board, however, will be pleased to enquire into 
any complaints of illegal practice that may be sent in by 
practitioners, and to facilitate matters, would recommend 
that they acquaint themselves with the clauses in the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act 1890, under which prosecutions 
can be launched. 

While no prosecution can be reported the board has 
not been idle in these matters, of which the following 
case will serve as an example :— 

From two separate sources information was received 
that a certain person in a border town situated in a 
neighbouring State was coming into Victoria and 
engaging in veterinary work to the detriment of local 
practitioners. 

In the interests of the latter and the general public 
this man was communicated with and advised that the 
continuance of such work would bring on a prosecution, 
whereupon he agreed to cease without any further 
trouble. 

This particular instance procured the desired result 
without recourse to the expense of prosecuting, while 
from that time we have received no further complaints 
about him. 


Tue VETERINARY REGISTER. 


This register is carefully compiled and issued each 
year, and may be obtained from the registrar on the 
payment of one shilling. 

gistered practitioners should obtain a copy, as it 
contains much useful information for them. 


THE VETERINARY SuRGEONS’ Act, 1890. 


Copies of this Act may be obtained on application to the 
Government Printer, Treasury Buildings, Melbourne. 


The board, while deploring the cause which absents 
so many of its members at the European War, cannot 
but take pleasure at seeing the promptitude with which 
they have volunteered their professional services, in 
times when they are so urgently needed. We believe 
that their duties will be well and courageously per- 
formed, both as individuals and as collective units. 

May their efforts be crowned with success, and 
Providence grant them a safe return. 








=> 





“ Look here, Brown,” said the Major when paying the 
men, “you're a married man. Don’t you think you 
ought to make an allowance to your wife?’ “ Well, 
sir,” replied Private Brown, “I give her £400 a year, 
and she has £500 of her own, but if you think another 
couple of bob a week would help her, Z don’t mind !” 
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A correspondent at the Front sends the following, 
which he thinks will be appreciated by his confréres. 


“This afternoon there came into the Brasserie an officer 
of quite a different stamp. Kind blue eyes illuminated 
a Be ected homely face. He came and sat down by me, 
and we fell into talk. He didn’t look like a man of 
war, somehow. He was neither irritable nor ferocious, 
nor fagged out nor impatient of these cruel, worrying 
days. There way a sort of bed-side manner about him 
that was very soothing. His voice was quiet—almost 
dreamy. 

He told me his business—a job of his own suggestion 
accepted with alacrity by the War Office. They have 
given him a commission for it: he is a major, and his 
work is to roam across the country in the wake of the 
war to look for lost hurses—cavalry horses mainly—to 
collect them in batches, to doctor them when there is 
need for it, and to send them back to the lines. He has 
a big car at his command, and with him a Yorkshire 
farrier-sergeant who knows France and the French 
language intimately, and two or three handy men whose 
acquaintance with horseflesh is as rich and rare as that 
of Jasper Petulengro. 

To hear him talk of his task was an education. The 
most entété animal is as clay in his hands. He can 
“break” anything, from a fierce broncho to a sullen 
dray horse. It is all done by sheer kindness. He dis- 


covers his “patients” in all manner of out of the way 
laces, finding some that have been commandeered by 
armers and set to the undignified labour of tillage or 
draught work, and others that have strayed from the 
ranks of our high-riding Lancers to break their hearts 
in coal waggons and milk carts. There are many such— 


wanderers lost by the wayside and taken in by the 
rustic folk. When he finds them he discovers how long 
they have been “adopted,” and pays for their keep over 
that peried, and promptly adds them to his troop of 
returns. A large number are sick and sore and worn. 
Many are dying. But they revive at the magic touch 
of this soft-hearted, uncannily clever major, 

“T found many of ’em at the last gasp,” says he, “and 
good for nothing—so you would imagine—but cat’s 
meat. Pneumonia cases mostly. Temperature 105, 
pulse 22. Stone cold over the hocks, ditto behind the 
ears. Danger signal that. Film over the eyes, and 
a sad sort of look about ’em which says plain enough : 
“*Pm done, master. Let me die in peace.’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ says I. 

“T just take out out my little hypodermic syringe 
and squirt a strong dose of strychnine into them—very 
nearly a grain. It acts invariably like a miracle. They 
sit up almost at once and begin to take an interest in 
things. Then I rub their ankles with hot mustard and 
water and give ’em a mustard plaster behind the ears 

. . and they feel like three-year-olds, though a bit 
weak and tottery. A careful system of dietary follows 
—chiefly carrots ; and that completes the cure. 

“Tt’s amazin’ how near dead a horse may be and yet 
how quick you can bring him round. Same with 
wounds and bruises, cuts and sprains, doses of shrapnel, 
bayonet thrusts. Give ’em me in time, and I'll pull ’em 
aaa if there’s a bellowsful of breath left in their 
ungs !” 

e pulled out a little pocket case of shiny steel in- 
struments—needles and thread, a clinical thermometer, 
a pair of scissors, and a file (for hypo-dentistry). “That’s 
my box of tricks, complete,” said he. “ It'll all go into 
an inside pocket, but with that and a lot of carrots 
under the seat of the car, I’ll guarantee to bring up the 
standard of the papier cavalry troop to the equality 
ot the swiftest Uhlans that ever smashed through an 
unprotected town. And it’s mainly kindness as does 
it."—-Datly News and Leader. 





Sale of a Racehorse—No Warranty. 


Before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury, Mr. 
George Parrott claimed in this action damages which 
he alleged he had suffered through a breach of warranty 
by the defendant, Mr. H. B. Blagrave. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., and Mr. Frank Dodd ap- 

ared for the plaintiff; Mr. Randolph, K.C., and Mr. 
com tel dae for the defendant. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., said that in 1913 Messrs, 
Tattersall advertised a sale of the defendant’s horses, 
The catalogue stated that the defendant was giving up 
racing and was selling his horses in trainiag. Among 
these horses was a mare called Bride Elect, which was 
described as “in training, a jumper, thoroughly 
schooled, and nearly fit to run.” The horse was not 
sold at the sale. The plaintiff then wrote to the de- 
fendant offering to buy the mare for £150. A further 
£100 was to be paid on her winning her first race. That 
offer was accepted, and the mare was sent to the 
plaintiff’s stables. She was entered for a number of 
races. The plaintiff noticed that the mare seemed very 
big, but was told that she had been out to grass. At 
Gatwick she started well, but “doubled up.” The 
plaintiff wrote to the defendant complaining. The mare 
“doubled up” again at Lincoln. Afterwards she was 
examined and found to be in foal. The plaintiff wanted 
a horse to race, and had suffered damage {through the 
condition of this mare. i 

Mr. Randolph said that the defendant had never 
given any warranty. The contract of sale was contained 
in letters which did not incorporate the terms set out in 
Tattersall’s catalogue. 

Counsel agreed the damages at £100. 

Mr. Justice Darling then said that the letter from the 
plaintiff to the defendant offering to buy the mare con- 
tained no reference to the conditions in Tattersall’s 
catalogue. Its terms were even inconsistent with the 
idea that the mare was fit to run. The defendant 
honestly believed that the mare was not in foal. His 
Lordship thought, therefore, that this was not a sale 
upon the terms of the warranty contained in Tattersall’s 
catalogue. 

Judgment was therefore entered for the defendant, a 
stay z execution being granted. 


The trade in old horses. 


The British Animals Products Co. was summoned, 
on 3rd inst., by the Barking Urban Town Council for 
carrying on offensive trades at Stratford. The prose- 
cution stated that the company was formed with a very 
charitable intention, namely, that of preventing the 
Continental traffic in old horses which was taking place 
to a very large extent at one time. Asa result, about 
90,000 old horses were killed at its works at River 
Road, Barking, every year, and blood-drying and glue- 
making being carried on, it became offensive to 
neighbourhood. These works were being carried on 
without the consent of the Council, and the company 
was apparently taking the law into its own hands. 

Mr. Hawke, for the defendants, said that they were 
the last ople in the world to defy the law. There 
used to a horrible traffic carried on in regard to 
herses which were sent out to the Continent. rtain 
officials of the various humane societies then formed 
this company in order that the horses should be hu- 
manely killed, and thus stop the cruelty which was 
going on. The company traded for profit, but this was 
a secondary consideration. 

The defence pleaded that the factory had been esta- 
blished before the order of the Council forbidding new 
establishments came into force. The Bench pos 
decision for a fortnight.— Meat T'rades Journal. 





